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Divorced  and  Alone 


PREFACE 

The  following  pages  represent  a sincere  effort  to 
give  instruction  and  guidance  to  a class  of  Cath- 
olic people  often  overlooked  and  neglected:  namely, 
those  whose  marriages  have  ended  in  failure  and  who 
are  required  by  God’s  law  henceforth  to  live  single 
lives.  The  moral  law  prohibits  them  from  keeping 
company  with  other  persons  and  from  entering  another 
marriage  during  the  life  of  their  lawful  spouse.  They 
must  live  in  a manner  that  will  not  only  preserve  their 
own  conscience  unsullied  before  God  but  which  will 
also  be  free  from  being  a cause  of  scandal  or  bad 
example  to  others.  Their  way  is  hard,  and  they  need 
guidance.  This  booklet  is  one  priest’s  effort  to  help 
them.  For  such  who  are  innocent  victims  of  a wrecked 
marriage  and  are  sincerely  trying  to  abide  by  God’s 
law  deserve  admiration  and  any  help  that  can  be  given. 

Often  they  are  sorely  tempted  by  a feeling  of  dis- 
couragement. They  have  known,  at  least  for  a time, 
the  joys,  the  companionship,  the  comforts  of  marriage. 
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They  have  become  accustomed  to  the  “togetherness’’ 
of  married  life,  and  now  must  become  adjusted  to  an 
“aloneness”  which  seems  at  times  almost  unbearable. 
Their  way  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  Their  friends  and  fellow-workers  and  associates 
do  not,  perhaps,  understand  at  all  why  they  will  not 
keep  company  or  consider  marrying  again  outside  the 
Church,  and  may  even  deliberately  put  temptation  in 
their  way.  And,  too,  they  will  see  other  Catholics  in 
the  same  position  as  themselves  who  will  yield  to  temp- 
tation, marry  outside  the  Church  and  speak  to  them 
of  their  newly-found  happiness. 

Yes,  their  way  is  hard.  And  sometimes  they  be- 
come bitter  and  question  the  ways  of  God.  If  the 
following  pages  will  help  them  even  a little  I shall  be 
glad.  For  these  good  souls  I write,  and  I shall  also 
pray. — The  Author. 
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I 


Why  Must  It  Be  Thus? 

T^HERE  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  parish  priest  in 
this  country  who  has  not  at  some  time  heard  the 
cry  of  a soul  in  anguish,  the  cry  of  one  whose  marriage 
had  failed  and  who  was  bound  henceforth  to  live  alone. 
“Does  God  intend  that  I live  this  way  the  rest  of  my 
life?  Oh,  Father,  it’s  so  hard!  I don’t  know  if  I can 
stand  it!”  And  then,  almost  inevitably  the  question: 
“Why  does  it  have  to  be  this  way?” 

It  is  awfully  important  to  answer  this  “Why?”  The 
average  Catholic  knows  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the 
Church  much  better  than  he  understands  the  reason 
for  these  laws.  Basically,  of  course,  obedience  to  law 
is  a part  of  faith.  If  we  believe  the  Catholic  Church 
to  be  God’s  own  Church,  divinely  established  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  authorized  to  teach  and  legislate  in  His 
name,  we  must  believe  her  teachings  and  obey  her 
laws,  whether  these  concern  marriage  or  any  part  of 
Catholic  doctrine.  But  we  are  not  asked  to  believe 
blindly  nor  to  obey  blindly.  There  is  reason  for  and 
reasonableness  in  every  doctrine  of  faith,  every  law, 
and  we  may  justly  ask  the  reasons  and  desire  to  see 
the  reasonableness. 
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Concerning  the  matter  at  hand,  let  us  remember 
first  of  all  that  we  are  treating  of  valid,  sacramental 
marriages  that  end  in  divorce  or  separation,  and  of 
the  parties  involved  in  such  marriages.  The  law  of 
God  forbidding  these  persons  to  marry  again  was  ex- 
pressed by  our  Lord  when  He  said  plainly:  “Who- 
soever puts  away  his  wife  and  marries  another,  com- 
mits adultery  against  her;  and  if  the  wife  puts  away 
her  husband,  and  marries  another,  she  commits  adul- 
tery” (Mark  x.  11-12).  And  if  Christ  spoke  thus,  the 
Church  cannot  speak  differently. 

Now  in  all  that  God  does,  in  all  His  laws,  He  must 
act  in  accordance  with  His  nature.  He  is  infinitely 
wise  and  intelligent,  and  He  always  acts  with  perfect 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  Even  when  we  don’t  fully 
understand  all  the  reasons  for  His  actions  and  laws, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  reasons,  the  best 
possible  ones.  Our  habitual  attitude  toward  God  must 
be  much  like  our  human  attitude  toward  some  person 
whom  we  trust  completely  and  about  whom  we  say, 
in  commenting  on  some  action  of  his,  “Well,  I don’t 
know  why  he  did  it,  but  I’m  sure  he  has  his  reasons.” 

In  the  matter  of  the  permanence  of  the  marriage 
bond  and  God’s  insistence  on  its  permanence,  regard- 
less of  divorce,  we  can  see  His  reasons.  Just  plain 
common  sense  indicates  some  of  them.  The  first  reason 
springs  from  the  importance  of  the  home.  The  home 
is  supposed  to  be  a stable,  enduring  cradle  of  souls. 
When  it  is  such,  society  is  morally  healthy  and  strong; 
when  it  is  not,  others  besides  the  actual  occupants  of 
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the  home  are  affected,  and  society  is  morally  weakened. 
When  divorce  is  easily  obtainable  and  consequent  re- 
marriage permitted,  the  home  is  no  longer  stable  and 
enduring.  A child’s  rearing  and  education  is  carried 
on  by  two  or  three  different  sets  of  parents,  a condition 
which,  when  it  becomes  widespread,  makes  society 
morally  sick. 

Another  reason  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  marriage. 
Through  marriage  two  people  become  one,  in  such  a 
spiritual,  psychological,  emotional,  physical  union  that 
the  husband  can  truly  say  to  his  wife,  “I  am  no  longer 
just  myself,  but  you  are  a part  of  me  too.”  And  she 
can  truly  say  the  same  to  him.  This  is  as  God  in- 
tended it  to  be  from  the  beginning:  that  in  marriage 
woman  would  give  a completeness  to  man  that  previ- 
ously he  lacked,  and  man  would  give  completeness  to 
woman.  And  as  God  intended  in  the  beginning,  He 
still  intends.  Divorce  can  end  the  physical  unity  of 
marriage,  but  it  cannot  destroy  that  oneness  of  two 
souls  which  we  call  the  bond  of  marriage.  And  that 
is  why  to  attempt  marriage  with  another  is  adultery. 

It  might  be  objected:  “Well,  I can  see  the  reasons 
and  the  reasonableness  of  God’s  law  in  regard  to  the 
human  race  in  general.  But  surely  there  must  be  ex- 
ceptions for  certain  very  grave  reasons.”  Part  of  the 
answer  to  this  lies  in  what  we  said  above  concerning 
the  nature  of  marriage.  The  unity  of  marriage  is  such 
that  it  might  be  expressed  in  human  terms  this  way: 
when  God  looks  down  at  a married  couple  He  sees 
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not  two  separate  souls  but  two  united  souls.  He  Him- 
self has  joined  them  together  and  it  is  His  will  that 
they  be  two  separate  souls  again  only  when  death 
separates  them.  And  He  does  not  change  His  mind. 

Then  too,  one  does  not  need  much  experience  to 
know  what  generally  happens  when  exceptions  are 
made  to  rules.  Give  weak  human  nature  an  inch  and 
almost  invariably  it  will  end  by  taking  a mile.  If  God 
would  permit  remarriage  for  certain  grave  reasons,  man 
would  eventually  presume  the  same  privilege  for  trivial 
reasons.  Again,  God  is  just.  His  laws  must  be  the 
same  for  all  men,  and  He  could  not  in  justice  grant 
to  a few  what  He  would  refuse  to  the  rest. 

Finally,  God  is  more  concerned  with  the  good  of 
the  whole  than  with  the  good  of  the  part.  In  other 
words,  granting  that  there  may  be  in  certain  cases 
circumstances  rendering  it  very  hard  for  a divorced 
person  to  live  a single  life,  it  is,  to  put  it  bluntly, 
better  for  one  person  to  suffer  than  for  the  welfare  of 
society  to  be  injured  by  general  moral  laxity. 

The  Church  is  not  lacking  in  human  sympathy,  nor 
is  she  trying  to  be  harsh  in  enforcing  God’s  law.  A 
priest  does  not  enjoy  giving  a person  a decision  that 
will  cause  pain  in  that  human  heart.  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  matters,  he  must  be  inexorable.  For  the  laws 
of  God  by  which  we  must  save  our  souls  are  not  based 
on  emotion  nor  changed  by  sentiment.  They  are  laws 
divinely  calculated  to  lead  individuals,  and  the  total 
of  individuals  we  call  society,  to  holiness  and  salvation. 
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The  Church  knows  that  suffering  and  pain  are  not 
evil  in  themselves  but  can,  if  rightly  accepted,  be 
among  the  chief  means  of  sanctity.  And  that  is  what 
God  made  us  for:  to  be  saints. 


II 

Why  Did  God  Let  It  Happen  To  Me? 

There  are  many  Good  Catholic  persons,  divorced  or 
separated  and  living  in  loneliness,  who  have  no  need 
of  the  explanations  that  have  just  been  given.  They 
have  strong  faith  and  they  question  not  at  all  the  right- 
ness of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  But  they 
do  have  one  question  in  their  minds  and  it  is  a source 
of  spiritual  torment  to  them.  It  might  be  phrased 
thus:  “I  really  tried  my  best  to  make  my  marriage  a 
success.  I tried  to  be  generous  and  to  do  much  more 
than  just  what  were  my  duties.  I made  mistakes,  but 
I tried  to  correct  them.  I sought  advice  from  priests 
and  from  other  expert  counselors.  And  I prayed  and 
prayed  and  made  sacrifices  for  the  success  of  my  mar- 
riage. I feel  I did  all  I could,  but  still  God  allowed 
my  marriage  to  end  in  failure.  Why?” 

This  is  a question  that  ultimately  only  God  can 
answer  for  each  such  individual.  But  we  can  provide 
some  general  answers  that  might  help  all  such  persons 
see  that  it  is  never  a case  of  God  refusing  to  answer 
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their  prayers  or  heed  their  sacrifices  or,  as  they  might 
be  tempted  to  feel,  of  “letting  them  down.” 

First  of  all,  of  course,  indisputably  it  takes  two  to 
make  a happy  marriage.  One  party  alone  living  up  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  marriage  is  not 
enough.  Both  must  be  trying  to  do  so,  else  there  is 
heartbreak  and  failure.  Even  the  supernatural  help 
coming  to  the  couple  through  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony will  be  fruitless  if  one  party  is  selfish  or  ir- 
responsible or  brutal  or  unreasonably  obstinate  in 
wanting  his  or  her  own  way  or  neglectful  of  the  duties 
of  religion.  And  the  unceasing  prayers  and  efforts 
of  the  good  spouse  may  be  of  little  avail  in  changing 
badness  into  goodness.  Without  intending  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  profound  subject  of  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  and  the  sufficiency  of  grace,  we  will  neverthe- 
less touch  it  briefly  in  saying  that  praying  for  an- 
other will  not  infallibly  change  that  person.  Prayers 
said  for  him  will  obtain  grace  for  him,  but  he  has  free 
will  and  can  reject  grace,  just  as  a crippled  man  can, 
if  he  so  wills,  reject  a crutch  that  is  offered  him.  A 
man  is  helped  by  prayer  if  his  disposition  is  right,  that 
is,  if  he  realizes  his  wrongness  and  wants  to  change 
and  do  better.  But  if  he  is  living  in  sin  and  has  lost 
a sense  of  the  evil  of  it:  if  he  is  going  to  do  as  he 
pleases  and  the  other  party  can  take  it  or  leave  it:  if 
he  has  become  obstinately,  blindly  fixed  in  selfishness 
or  irresponsibility  or  brutality  or  neglect  of  God  or 
whatever  is  wrecking  his  marriage,  then  the  prayers 
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offered,  while  helping  the  one  praying,  will  be  a source 
of  grace  that  will  only  be  rejected  by  him. 

God  allows  a marriage  to  end  in  failure  because  He 
made  man  with  free  will  and  He  allows  man  to  act 
freely,  even  unto  disaster.  But  Divine  Providence, 
although  often  unfathomable,  always  works  toward 
good,  and  God  can,  and  does,  bring  good  from  evil. 
We  cannot  now  know  all  of  God’s  designs,  but  strange, 
surprising,  wonderful  things  can  eventually  result  from 
what  at  first  seems  tragedy. 

It  could  happen,  for  instance,  that  a bad  person 
could,  through  the  failure  of  his  or  her  marriage  and 
the  bludgeon-blow  consequences  of  that  failure,  be 
eventually  hammered  to  his  knees  and  come  back  to 
God  and  save  his  soul.  And  it  could  happen  that  the 
wife  or  husband  who  was  the  innocent,  wronged  vic- 
tim of  the  marriage  that  failed,  could  go  on  to  be  a 
wonderful  instrument  of  good  in  the  lives  of  others 
whom  he  or  she  would  otherwise  not  have  met.  God 
cannot  ever  approve  of  sin  nor  cause  it.  But  fore- 
seeing it,  He  can  cause  good  to  follow  from  it. 

It  can  very  well  happen,  too,  that  a person,  through 
the  failure  of  his  marriage,  will  be  led  into  spiritual 
depths  into  which  he  would  otherwise  have  never  ven- 
tured; will  be  moved  to  spiritual  heroism  where  be- 
fore he  was  satisfied  with  mediocrity;  will  be  actually 
lifted  to  sanctity,  although  the  idea  of  sanctity  would 
seem  impossible  to  him.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  more 
later. 
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But  to  the  one  asking,  “Why  did  God  allow  it?” 
we  say:  He  allowed  it  because  your  effort  and  prayers 
alone  were  not  enough.  But  do  not  think  He  has  for- 
gotten you  or  that  your  life  is  a failure  in  His  sight. 
He  has  other  ways  He  wants  you  to  walk,  and  in 
following  these  ways  your  life  can  yet  be  a glorious 
triumph.  And  you  will  know  fully  some  day,  when 
you  see  God  and  the  whole  pattern  of  His  Providence, 
all  of  the  reasons  why  He  let  this  happen  to  you. 

Ill 

The  Principle  of  the  Cross 

There  is  a certain  class  of  people  who  consider  re- 
ligion as  a sort  of  bargain  with  God.  Whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  feel  that  if  they  do 
what  God  wants,  God  will  always  do  what  they  want. 
If  it  doesn’t  work  out  that  way,  if  God  doesn’t  always 
do  as  they  wish,  they  will  consider  that  He  has  broken 
the  bargain  and  they  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
religion.  “I  will  do  as  you  say,  God.  I will  go  to 
Church  on  Sundays,  I will  fast  and  abstain,  I will 
contribute  to  the  Church,  I will  pray  at  certain  times, 
I will  observe  justice  and  charity.  In  return,  I ex- 
pect to  be  exempt  from  the  major  calamities  that 
befall  other  men.  I expect  you  to  preserve  me  from 
losing  my  job,  my  health,  my  popularity,  my  social 
position;  and  I expect  you  to  keep  me  from  any  per- 
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sonal  heartbreak  in  my  relationships  with  my  loved 
ones.  If  not,  You  and  I are  through.” 

Such  persons  are  missing  the  whole  point  of  a Chris- 
tian’s relationship  with  God,  and  sooner  or  later  they 
are  going  to  be  terribly  disillusioned.  For  they  have 
not  learned,  or  they  have  forgotten,  that  the  way  of 
Christ  is  the  way  of  the  Cross . They  do  not  realize 
that  those  who  are  trying  to  be  close  to  God  in  this 
life  should  not  expect  to  have  the  least  to  suffer  but 
rather  are  precisely  the  ones  who  should  expect  to 
have  the  most  to  suffer.  The  cross  is  the  gift  God 
gives  His  friends . He  gives  it  to  them  to  make  them 
more  perfect.  He  gives  it  to  them  because  suffering 
is  necessary  for  salvation;  it  is  the  hammer  and  chisel 
God  must  use  to  fashion  our  crude,  imperfect,  un- 
lovely selves  into  beautiful  images  of  Christ. 

Modern  man,  in  his  hatred  of  suffering,  in  his  frantic 
effort  to  escape  all  forms  of  the  cross,  has  forgotten 
that  Christ  said,  and  meant  it:  “If  anyone  wishes  to 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross,  and  follow  Me.  For  he  who  would  save  his  life 
will  lose  it;  but  he  who  loses  his  life  for  My  sake  and 
for  the  Gospel’s  sake  will  save  it”  (Mark  viii.  34-35). 

These  words  about  suffering  in  our  life  apply,  of 
course,  to  everyone.  But  they  have  a peculiar  ap- 
plication to  the  life  of  one  who  must  live  alone  be- 
cause of  a marriage  that  has  come  to  disaster.  For 
such  a person,  because  of  the  sense  of  failure  that 
haunts  him,  because  of  the  loneliness  that  cuts  into 
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his  soul,  because  of  the  love,  the  unrequited  love,  that 
he  still  has  for  his  true  spouse,  has  an  almost  tangible 
cross  to  take  up  daily.  And  because  of  the  very  nature 
of  his — or  her — position,  this  cross  is  going  to  be  the 
symbol  of  a spiritual  crisis.  Will  he  accept  it  or  re- 
ject it?  If  he  accepts  it,  he  must  be  very  good,  for  it 
is  too  heavy  a cross  for  mediocrity  to  bear.  If  he 
rejects  it,  he  will  be  very  bad,  for  the  only  alternative 
to  this  cross  is  mortal  sin. 

This  cross  will  be  a test  of  faith,  too.  If  a soldier 
really  believes  in  the  rightness  of  his  cause,  he  can  be 
a hero  when  the  crisis  of  battle  comes.  If  he  does  not 
really  believe,  he  will  be  a deserter.  And  when  God 
allows  such  a heavy  cross  to  fall  on  one,  it’s  as  though 
He  were  saying,  “Now  show  your  faith.  Now  show 
the  stuff  you’re  made  of.”  But  always  He  would  add, 
as  He  said  to  St.  Paul  who  groaned  under  his  cross: 
“My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee”  (2  Corinthians  xii.  9). 

And  finally,  this  cross  is  a test  of  love.  Sometimes 
we  wonder  how  much  we  love  God,  or  if  we  really 
love  Him  at  all.  We  think  of  love  in  terms  of  emotion 
and  fierce  desire,  and  we  do  not  feel  thus  toward  Him. 
But  Jesus  gave  us  the  true  gauge  of  love.  “If  you 
love  Me,  keep  My  Commandments”  (John  xiv.  IS). 
Any  person  who  is  keeping  God’s  Commandment  by 
leading  a single  life  that  has  been  practically  forced  on 
him,  who  has  lost  the  dearest  thing  in  his  life  and 
suffers  daily  in  the  observance  of  a (for  him)  rigorous 
law,  truly  loves  God  and  is  closer  to  God  than  he 
or  anyone  else  might  guess. 
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“My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.”  Each  one  must 
remember  this.  God  has  never  given  anyone  a burden 
he  couldn’t  carry.  He  has  never  asked  more  than 
one  was  capable  of  giving,  nor  will  He  ever.  And 
not  just  sufficient  grace  can  be  the  cross-bearer’s,  but 
abundant,  overflowing  grace.  In  the  confessional  grace 
is  given  as  often  as  one  will  come  to  receive  it.  And 
at  the  Communion  rail  particularly,  one  may  every 
day  receive  the  grace  that  can  eventually  turn  misery 
into  joy,  make  terribly  hard  things  easier,  give  one 
the  wisdom  and  the  willingness  to  say  each  day  to 
God:  “Dear  God,  I offer  to  Thee  the  suffering  of  my 
life,  I offer  every  bit  of  it  in  reparation  for  my  sins 
and  for  the  sins  of  others.  And  in  particular  I offer 
it  for  my  spouse  who  has  left  me,  that  this  soul  to 
which  you  have  joined  mine  may  eventually  be  saved.” 
Such  an  act  would  represent  spiritual  triumph— the 
triumph  of  the  cross. 

Holy  Communion  is  the  greatest  single  help  we 
have.  If  your  cross  has  almost  flattened  you  to  the 
ground,  go  to  Christ  in  the  Eucharist— daily  if  pos- 
sible and  you  will  surely  be  strengthened.  You  will 
not  only  bear  your  cross  but  you  will  offer  your  suf- 
ferings to  God.  And  not  only  you  but  the  world  will 
be  better  for  it. 

* 5f?  * ijS 

XV 

Beware  of  Danger 

Every  particular  way  of  life  has  its  own  particular 
dangers,  traps,  pitfalls.  The  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
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devil  shape  their  allurements  according  to  the  differ- 
ent roads  souls  follow  in  their  effort  to  reach  heaven. 
This  holds  true  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  morally  bound 
to  live  alone.  It  is  not  that  such  a one  will  have 
entirely  different  kinds  of  temptations  from  other 
folk.  It  is  rather  a question  of  degree.  Certain  spir- 
itual dangers  will  be,  because  of  his  or  her  conditions 
of  life,  more  intensified,  more  perilous  than  they  would 
be  normally. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  the  spiritual  balance 
of  one  who  must,  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity,  lead 
a single  life,  is  self-pity.  When  one  becomes  so  ab- 
sorbed by  one’s  unfortunate  condition  that  it  amounts 
practically  to  an  obsession,  then  his  moral  stamina 
is  sapped  and  he  is  in  very  real  spiritual  danger.  When 
self-pity  obtains  such  a hold  that  humor  is  lost  and 
melancholy  is  one’s  prevailing  mood;  that  one  forgets 
all  the  good  things  God  has  given  him  and  sees  only 
the  hard  things;  that  the  suffering  he  must  bear  is 
exaggerated  until  it  becomes,  to  him,  huge  and  mon- 
strous; that  one  feels  such  great  pity  for  oneself  that 
spiritual  counsel  is  of  no  avail;  then  there  is  a moral 
tragedy.  For  yielding  to  self-pity  represents  the  col- 
lapse of  character. 

It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  fight  this  feeling  of  pity 
for  oneself.  Well-meaning  relatives  and  friends  may 
frequently  commiserate  with  the  victim  of  a broken 
marriage  and  emphasize  the  difficulty.  Then  too,  he 
or  she  will  daily  see  people  living  in  seemingly  happy 
marriages,  possessing  the  good  that  he  or  she  has  lost. 
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One  would  be  only  human  if  sometimes  the  feeling  of 
pity  for  oneself  would  lie  over  the  mind  like  a sombre 
cloud.  But  this  feeling  can  be,  and  must  be,  fought. 
It  must  be  fought  by  prayer  and  by  gratitude  to  God 
for  all  the  blessings  He  has  given  one;  by  remember- 
ing that  although  one  may  have  lost  much,  he  still 
possesses  much;  by  remembering  that  while  there  are 
many  on  earth  who  are  happier  than  oneself,  there  are 
many,  many  others  far  more  miserable,  with  whom, 
if  he  knew  their  lot  in  life,  he  would  not  trade  places 
for  a minute;  by  remembering  that  one  is  grown-up, 
not  a groveling  child,  and  God  expects  him  to  fight 
his  way  to  heaven;  by  humility:  by  remembering  that 
“I  am  an  insignificant  little  flea  anyway,  and  should 
never  take  myself  too  seriously”;  and,  finally,  by  each 
one’s  remembering  that  God  loves  him,  and  as  long 
as  one  is  on  the  way  to  heaven,  that  is  all  that  counts. 

Probably  the  greatest  difference  between  the  so- 
called  “ages  of  faith” — the  Middle  Ages — and  our 
own  age  is  that  in  the  ages  of  faith  spiritual  heroism 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  now  it  causes  great  sur- 
prise. In  the  13th  century  one  who  had  to  do  some- 
thing very  difficult  or  bear  some  extraordinary  burden 
in  preserving  and  practicing  his  faith  did  not  as  a rule 
consider  it  an  unbearable  thing.  He  simply  did  his 
best  accordingly,  and  this  was  expected  of  him.  Nor, 
we  presume,  would  such  a one  yield  to  self-pity.  Men 
then  did  not  enjoy  suffering  any  more  than  we  do, 
but  they  had  a much  more  matter-of-fact,  realistic 
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view  and  acceptance  of  it.  They  simply  realized  that 
sometimes,  in  everyone’s  life,  God  demands  the  heroic. 

Another  difference  between  that  time  and  our  own 
(and  here  we  touch  on  another  danger  to  the  victim 
of  a broken  marriage)  is  that  then  there  was  not  the 
terrific  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  sex  that  there 
is  now.  Today  it  has  reached  a point  where  many  men 
and  women  simply  regard  it  as  impossible  for  one  to 
live  a chaste  single  life.  The  idea  that  one  who  has 
been  married  and  is  now  divorced  must  lead  a life  of 
strict  chastity  is,  in  many  quarters,  regarded  as  in- 
tolerable. And  this  idea  can  in  insidious  ways  be  pre- 
sented to  such  a one  until  he  or  she  begins  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Here  let  us  speak  plainly.  There  are  some  who 
give  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  marriage  and  find 
comparatively  little  difficulty  in  doing  so.  There  are 
others  who,  having  become  accustomed  to  married 
life,  find  it  most  difficult  to  readjust.  But  for  no  one 
will  it  be  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  borne.  God 
will  not  let  it  be  so.  If  there  are  violent  battles  of 
the  flesh  to  be  fought,  let  them  be  fought  not  in  the 
spirit  that  it  is  a hopeless  fight  but  rather  that  it  is 
one  that  can  be  won  if  the  fighter  just  won’t  become 
discouraged  and  stop  fighting.  Here  again,  prayer, 
Confession  and  Holy  Communion  will  be  our  chief 
helps  if  we  will  but  avail  ourselves  of  them,. 

Sex  does  occupy  an  important  place  in  God’s  plan 
for  marriage.  But  sex  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
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life,  and  anyone  who  thinks  of  marriage  solely  in 
physical  terms  is  just  plain  wrong.  Some  modern 
psychiatrists  and  self-styled  “psychologists”  try  to 
create  the  impression  (and  to  some  extent  have  suc- 
ceeded) that  chastity  is  not  only  next-to-impossible 
but  is  actually  abnormal  and  is  the  source  of  all  sorts 
of  mental  and  physical  disorders.  How  they  explain 
the  happiness  and  balance  of  the  innumerable  single 
(and  married)  people  on  earth  who  actually  are  chaste, 
we  do  not  know.  For,  besides  the  many  consecrated 
souls  in  the  priesthood  and  religious  life,  there  are 
countless  widows  and  widowers  living  chastely;  count- 
less single  persons  leading  chaste  lives;  countless  mar- 
ried people  living  chastely  whose  spouses  are  incur- 
ably ill  or  are  confined  to  hopitals  or  mental  institu- 
tions or  are  in  military  service:  and  who  would  dare 
to  say  that  all  of  these  are  neurotic? 

We  are  not  here  trying  to  oversimplify  this  or  any 
other  part  of  the  problem  as  a whole.  But  we  know 
that  God  never  demands  the  impossible.  And  if  a 
person  ever  thinks  that  God  is  demanding  the  impos- 
sible, the  trouble  lies  with  that  person,  not  with  God, 
whose  help  will  never  be  lacking. 

^ ^ 

V 

What  Can  I Do  With  My  Life? 

When  a person  marries,  he  enters  a vocation,  a di- 
vine calling;  he  assumes  a career  that  must  come 
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before  any  other  interest.  A good  person  who  enters 
marriage  with  true  ideals  throws  himself  (or  herself) 
into  it  with  full  energy,  considering  this  marriage  as 
a life’s  work  and,  normally,  assuming  that  married  life 
will  be  his  (or  her)  lot  and  chief  occupation  until 
death.  But  if  the  marriage  fail  and  be  terminated  by 
divorce  or  separation,  then  comes  a cruel  period  of 
readjustment,  a feeling  of  being  truly  like  a fish  out 
of  water.  Bewildered,  one  asks  himself — or  herself: 
“Now  what  shall  I do  with  my  life?” 

If  children  have  been  born  of  the  marriage  then 
they,  of  course,  must  be  considered  first.  The  party 
into  whose  custody  they  are  given  must  simply  live 
for  the  children  and  let  no  other  occupation  or  career 
take  precedence  over  their  welfare.  In  some  respects 
one  who  is  left  with  the  care  of  childrn  is  most  fortu- 
nate; in  other  respects  he  or  she  will  have  great  bur- 
dens to  bear.  Such  a person  is  fortunate  insofar  as 
he  or  she  still  has  one  of  the  goals  of  marriage  to  work 
for,  can  forget  “self”  in  the  love  and  care  of  the 
children  and  can  have  a true  feeling  of  being  needed. 
But  such  a one,  especially  a mother  who  has  custody 
of  her  children,  is  often  faced  with  great  practical 
difficulties  in  providing  for  her  children,  in  trying  to 
be  both  mother  and  father  at  the  same  time.  Often, 
because  alimony  payments  are  insufficient,  she  must 
find  work,  and  then  she  cannot  properly  care  for  her 
children.  She  is  caught  in  a cruel  dilemma,  and  can 
only  beg  the  help  of  God  and  do  her  best.  And  she 
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would  do  well  in  such  circumstances  if  she  would  seek 
the  help  and  counsel  of  her  parish  priest. 

But  if  no  children  have  been  born  of  the  marriage, 
or  if  one,  justly  or  unjustly,  has  been  deprived  of 
their  custody,  then  one  has  the  greatest  problems  to 
face.  The  feeling  of  loneliness  and  the  feeling  of 
uselessness:  these  pose  a definite  spiritual  danger.  Let 
us  analyze  separately  these  two  main  difficulties  fac- 
ing those  separated  or  divorced. 

We  shall  consider  first  the  problem  of  loneliness. 
Actually,  loneliness  is  a relative  thing.  There  are 
very,  very  few  persons  who  have  no  friends,  no  rela- 
tives, no  one  in  whom  to  confide,  no  one  who  can 
give  sympathy  when  it  is  needed.  And  when  a person 
is  left  alone  through  a broken  marriage  and  complains 
of  loneliness,  it  is  the  feeling  of  loneliness  caused  by 
losing  one’s  closest  and  most  intimate  friend,  by  a 
breaking  up  of  life’s  closest  kind  of  companionship. 
It  is,  certainly,  a hard  thing  to  bear  in  most  cases. 
But  it  is  still,  nevertheless,  a relative  kind  of  loneliness. 
All  such  persons  will  have  at  least  one,  and  probably 
more,  close  friends,  relatives,  members  of  the  family 
who  can  in  a great  degree  compensate  for  the  loss. 

One  may  not  legitimately  use  the  excuse  of  loneli- 
ness for  keeping  company  with  members  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  first  because  such  company-keeping  would 
be  an  occasion  of  sin  and  of  scandal,  and  second  be- 
cause, as  we  have  said  above,  loneliness  can  be  com- 
pensated for  through  family,  relatives  and  friends.  If 
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one  is  not  careful,  however,  the  idea  that  one  is  com- 
pletely lonely  can,  like  self-pity,  become  so  exag- 
gerated in  one’s  mind  that  it  can  lead  to  sinful 
company-keeping. 

Certainly  one  does  not  need  to  live  as  an  absolute 
hermit.  Everyone  needs  a certain  amount  of  recrea- 
tion and  a certain  amount  of  social  companionship. 
The  danger  lies  not  so  much  in  the  recreation  one 
seeks  as  in  the  notion  that  good  times  are  impossible 
except  in  the  company  of  the  opposite  sex. 

One  can,  and  should,  form  new  friendships,  just  as  if 
one  were  still  living  with  one’s  spouse.  But  these 
friendships,  and  especially  those  which  can  grow  to 
be  close  friendships,  must  be  with  those  of  the  same 
sex.  As  regards  friendships  with  persons  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  the  standards  are  exactly  the  same  as  if 
one’s  marriage  had  not  broken  up. 

And  now,  what  about  the  feeling  of  uselessness,  the 
feeling  of  wasting  one’s  life,  which  may  torment  one 
whose  real  vocation  has  ended  in  failure?  About  this 
question  we  say  emphatically  and  without  reservation 
that  no  one’s  life  need  ever  be  considered  useless.  If 
one  feels  that  because  he  has  failed  in  the  greatest 
desire  and  endeavor  of  his  life,  he  is  henceforth  a mis- 
fit in  society  whose  life  must  be  a complete  waste,  he 
is  wrong  and  he  is  foolish.  Any  person  in  such  a 
condition  can  lead  a useful  and,  eventually,  happy 
life.  There  is  only  one  condition:  that  a person  be 
generous  enough  to  live  for  others  and  not  primarily 
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for  himself.  And  here  again  we  come  to  a spiritual 
first-principle:  holiness  is  based  on  self-forgetfulness. 
Holiness,  and  happiness  too,  cannot  be  achieved  by 
one  whose  main  interest  in  life  is  “getting,”  but  only 
by  one  whose  main  effort  is  toward  “giving.”  And  to 
everyone,  married,  single  or  divorced,  life  presents 
countless  opportunities  for  “giving.”  The  person  who 
thinks  most  about  others  happiness  is  the  one  who 
thinks  least  about  his  own.  And  in  forgetting  self  he 
satisfies  self.  In  helping  others  he  himself  finds  hap- 
piness. In  becoming  absorbed  in  others  troubles  he. 
forgets  his  own. 

How  can  one  live  for  others?  There  are  too  many 
ways  to  enumerate  here,  but  we  can  suggest  a few 
general  fields  of  endeavor,  whether  they  be  regarded 
as  fields  for  full-time  means  of  livelihood  or  of  spare- 
time voluntary  endeavor.  For  women  there  are:  nurs- 
ing or  nurses-aid  work;  help  of  aged,  neglected  people; 
help  of  the  poor;  the  providing  (if  one  is  able)  of 
boarding  homes  for  babies  or  young  children;  par- 
ticipation in  youth  work.  If  nothing  else,  a woman 
might  volunteer  her  services  to  a social-agency — such 
as  the  Catholic  Charities — to  help  expectant  mothers 
in  their  homes  or  simply,  in  any  way  possible,  to  help 
those  who  need  help.  Finally,  there  are  the  parish 
organizations  and  activities  sponsored  by  the  Church, 
and  a broad  field  of  spiritual  endeavor  covered  by  the 
general  term  “Catholic  Action.” 

Most  of  the  above  suggestions  can  be  adopted  by 
men  as  well  as  women.  Particularly  in  helping  the 
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poor  and  in  helping  to  guide  and  counsel  youth,  men 
can  accomplish  great  good.  All  that  is  really  nedded 
is  generosity  and  the  willingness  to  make  some  kind 
of  start.  Once  one  starts  to  try  and  help  others  it’s 
like  the  beginning  of  a chain-reaction:  one  thing  will 
lead  to  another.  No,  one  never  need  think  his  life 
useless.  Each  one’s  life  can  be  as  good  and  as  useful 
as  he  is  willing  to  make  it. 

And  there  is  always  one  Friend  Who  will  stand 
between  ourselves  and  loneliness  and  a feeling  of  frus- 
tration if  we  will  but  let  Him.  He  is  Christ.  No  one 
has  ever  been  loved  by  another  man  as  much  as  He  is 
loved  by  Christ.  And  He  is  one  Friend  Who  will 
never  let  us  down.  His  is  one  love  which  will  never 
disappoint  us  or  be  the  source  of  heartbreak.  He  waits 
patiently  on  the  altar  for  our  friendship,  for  our 
confidence.  And  anyone  who  will  go  to  Him  in 
sorrow,  in  loneliness,  in  discouragement,  will  find 
what  a true  promise  He  made  when  He  said,  “Come  to 
Me,  all  you  who  labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I will 
give  you  rest”  (Matt.  xi.  28). 

VI 

To  Be  a Victim 

We  have  been  speaking  of  practical  ways  in  which 
a person  can  fight  loneliness  and  make  his  life  useful 
by  useful  activity  for  others.  Such  active  efforts  are 
necessary  to  fill,  at  least  partly,  the  gap  that  has  been 
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left  in  one’s  life  by  separation  or  divorce.  For  this 
gap  can  be  a source  of  great  danger  to  one  unless  one 
makes  a positive  effort  to  fill  it  in  ways  that  are  legiti- 
mate, satisfying  and  of  help  to  others. 

But  there  is  yet  another  way,  a more  or  less  passive 
way,  in  which  one  can  make  his  life  useful  to  others, 
can  turn  his  loneliness  and  suffering  to  his  own  and 
others  spiritual  advantage,  can  turn  tragedy  into  tri- 
umph. It  is  through  offering  oneself  to  God  as  a “vic- 
tim soul.” 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  saying  to  God, 
and  meaning  it,  something  like  this:  “Oh  God,  my  life 
is  hard  and  causes  me  much  suffering.  But  since  it 
must  be  so,  I do  not  want  my  suffering  to  be  wasted. 
Rather,  I want  it  to  do  good.  I will  keep  trying  to 
accept  what  is  Your  will  for  me,  and  I will  offer  my 
whole  life  to  Thee  as  a sacrifice  for  others:  for  sinners, 
who  so  desperately  need  grace;  for  others  who  have 
much  suffering  to  bear;  for  peace  in  the  world;  for 
the  souls  in  Purgatory;  and  especially  for  my  true 
spouse.  In  my  own  little  way  I will  try  to  be  a victim, 
suffering  for  others,  as  You  were  a victim  for  all 
mankind.” 

This  idea  of  offering  oneself  to  God  as  a spiritual 
victim  has  been  slowly  and  quietly  spreading  through 
the  Church  ever  since  the  life  and  the  “little  way”  of 
St.  Theresa,  the  Little  Flower,  became  known  to  the 
world.  The  essential  thought,  of  course,  is  not  new; 
the  Church  has  always  stressed  the  need  of  penance 
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and  reparation  for  sin.  But  the  Little  Flower  gave 
new  and  tremendous  impetus  to  the  idea  of  being  a 
victim  for  souls,  out  of  love  of  God,  through  the  every- 
day trials  and  sufferings  of  one’s  life — whether  that 
life  be  spent  in  a Carmelite  cloister  or  a one-room, 
walk-up,  tenement  flat. 

And  no  one  can  even  begin  to  estimate  the  good 
that  has  been  done  for  souls  and  for  the  world  by  the 
many  “victim  souls”  who  have  offered  their  lives  and 
sufferings  to  God  for  others.  A priest  sees  many  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  conversions  to  the  Church, 
of  fallen-away  Catholics  returning  to  the  Church,  of 
great  sinners  abandoning  their  sins  and  leading  fer- 
vent, pious  lives.  And  often  he  wonders:  “Who  of- 
fered the  prayers  and  sacrifices  that  obtained  these 
great  graces?  Was  it  mother,  father,  relative  or  friend? 
Or  was  it  someone  unknown  to  all  except  God,  some- 
one who  will  not  know  until  he  is  in  heaven  the  great 
good  he  has  done  through  his  prayer  and  suffering?” 

One  who  is  trying  in  his  own  humble  way  to  be  a 
“victim  soul,”  offering  his  life  to  God  for  others,  is 
doing  great  good  for  the  Church.  Actually,  he  is  an 
apostle,  helping  in  the  Church’s  mission  of  saving 
souls.  Just  as  truly  as  a missionary  who  goes  to  for- 
eign lands  and  labors  for  the  good  of  souls,  the  “vic- 
tim soul”  is  making  his  life  a means  of  salvation  for 
others.  He  will  not  have  the  satisfaction  the  missionary 
might,  of  seeing  and  knowing  the  effects  of  his  labor. 
But  the  good  will  be  done,  and  in  heaven  he  will  see 
the  fruits  his  life  has  borne. 
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“Greater  love  than  this  no  one  has,  that  one  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends”  (John  xv.  13).  One  can 
lay  down  his  life  for  others  in  another  way  than  by 
actually  dying  for  them.  He  can  do  it  as  well  by 
bearing  a life  of  suffering  for  them.  And  if  he  will  do 
this,  not  only  will  the  others  be  better  for  it,  but  he 
will  be  better  for  it  too.  He  will  be  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Christ  and  will  be  very  close  to  His  heart. 
The  world  will  not  understand  him  and  the  way  will 
sometimes  be  very  hard.  But  he  will,  even  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  be  happy.  Our  religion  means  above 
all  else  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor,  not  “in  word, 
neither  with  the  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth” 
(1  John  iii.  18).  And  no  matter  what  the  sufferings 
one  must  bear,  no  matter  what  the  trials  or  tempta- 
tions, it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  man  that  he  who 
loves  the  most,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  will  be  the 
happiest. 

s|c  jJc  jje  jje 

VII 

There  Might  Yet  Be  Hope 

In  closing  we  would  like  to  address  a reminder  of 
one’s  spiritual  obligations  toward  one’s  separated  or 
divorced  spouse.  All  of  you  whose  marriage  has  come 
to  failure  must  remember  these  things:  you  are  still 
a married  person,  and  the  primary  obligation  of  a mar- 
ried person  is  to  do  all  he  or  she  can  to  help  one’s 
spouse  to  save  his  souk  The  ordinary  helps  of  married 
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life  are  now  no  longer  possible.  But  until  death  do 
you  part  you  have  the  duty  to  pray  for  your  spouse. 
If  you  parted  in  bitterness  and  rancor,  you  must  keep 
trying  to  overcome  such  feeling  and  continue  to  pray 
for  the  other. 

Nor  may  you  ever  entertain  the  feeling  that  your 
marriage  is  irrevocably  broken  nor  that  reconciliation 
is  completely,  once-and-for-all  impossible.  It  may 
seem  so.  Your  spouse  may  have  done  you  great  injury, 
may  vanish  completely  from  your  life,  may  even  at- 
tempt marriage  with  another.  But  all  things  are  pos- 
sible with  God.  You  cannot  possibly  know  what  the 
future  holds,  and  so  you  should  keep  in  your  heart 
at  least  a faint  hope  that  some  day  that  which  has 
been  broken  may  be  repaired.  If  you  have  decided 
that  reconciliation  is  completely  out  of  the  question, 
no  matter  what  the  terms,  you  are  wrong.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  be  unforgiving,  because  God  is  not  that 
way.  You  have  been  hurt,  but  if  you  are  unforgiving 
and  refuse  even  to  consider  reconciliation,  it  is  clear 
that  what  has  been  hurt  most  is  your  pride. 

Keep  trying  to  follow  God’s  way.  Keep  praying 
and  praying  and  praying.  Don’t  ever  allow  yourself 
to  become  discouraged.  And  some  day  you  will  see 
God,  and  your  happiness  will  never  end. 
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